BELIEFS
over booze and morphia: that they can be indulged in with
a good conscience and with the conviction that, in the
process of indulging, one is leading the * higher life.* Up
to a point, of course, this is true. The life of the scientist or
the artist is a higher life. Unfortunately, when led in an
irresponsible, one-sided way, the higher life is probably more
harmful for the individual than the lower life of the average;
sensual man and certainly, in the case of the scientist, much
worse for society at large.
We see, then, that the mind is so constituted that a philo-
sophy of meaninglessness is accepted only at the suggestion
of the passions and is persisted in only by those whose
heredity and upbringing make it possible for them to live
as though the world were at least partially meamngfuL The '
fact that the mind has a certain difficulty in accepting the
philosophy of meaninglessisess is significant, if only to the
extent that it raises the question whether truth and good-
ness may not be somehow correlated in the nature of things.
Nor is die old Stoic appeal to the consensus gentium by any
means entirely negligible. That so many philosophers and
mystics, belonging to so many different cultures, should
have been convinced, by inference or by direct intuition,
that the world possesses meaning and value is a fact suffi-
ciently striking to make it worth while at least to investigate
the belief in question.
Let us begin the investigation by considering the stock
arguments used in support of theism. Of these the argu-
ment from design was at one time the most popular. To-
day it no longer carries conviction. To begin with, we are
no longer certain that the design, upon which Paley and
the earlier thinkers based their arguments, i^more than the
appearance of design. What looks as though it had been
planned in advance may be in fact merely the result of a
long-drawn process of adaptation. The relationship exist-
ing between X and Y may be the kind of relationship that
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